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THE PIONEER DIRECTORY OF LOS ANGELES. 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

When a city reaches the directory age it is a sure sign that its 
period of adolescence is passed — ^that it has outgrown its village 
habits that it is putting on metropolitan airs. 

It took Los Angeles ninety years to reach the directory age. 
More than a generation before that time it had been officially de- 
clared a city, but even at the time the first directory was issued, 
the need of one had not become a long-felt want. In its youthful 
days as a ciudad (city) under the rule of Mexico the issuing of a 
directory would have bieen a work of supererogation for which the 
author would have received scant praise and no remuneration. Every 
resident of the embryo city of those days knew where every other 
person within the municipal bounds lived. Why go to a book to 
find out what he already knew? Then again, many of the streets 
were unnamed, all of the houses unnumbered, and most of the 
inhabitants could not read — ^an unpromising field indeed for the 
compiler of a directory. 

It was twenty-five years after the American conquest of Califor- 
nia before any one ventured to compile a directory of the City of 
Los Angeles. Recently the oldest newspaper of Los Angeles ex- 
ploited through half a column a description of the first directory 
of the city—one published in 1878. Perhaps not five of the three 
hundred thousand inhabitants of the city knew that this was an 
error — ^that the directory of 1878 was not the first but the third 
published. 

The first directory was compiled in 1871 and published in the win- 
ter of 1871-72. There are only two copies of this work in 
existence so far as I know and one of these is in possession of the 
Historical Society of Southern California. Who compiled it I do 
not know. King & Waite at that time publishing the Daily and 
Weekly Los Angeles News printed it. It is a thin volume of 94 
pages. It purports to be a directory of the City and County of 
Los Angeles. The first 58 pages are taken up with advertising 
matter, twelve are devoted to the names and addresses of city resi- 
dents and six to dwellers in the county. There is an average of 
about 125 names to the page which would make the directory popu- 
lation about 1500. As the compiler enumerated very few women 
presumably the 1500 largely represented heads of families, and mul- 
tiplying by four would give the city a population of six thousand, 
which was about the number of inhabitants at that time. The last 
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sixteen pages of the book are devoted to historical sketches of Los 
Angeles City and County. That of the city is fairly accurate. It, 
however, repeats that fiction which is found in all historical sketches 
written by callow historians namely; "The founders of the town 
(Los Angeles) had mostly if not all been soldiers." There is no 
evidence that any one of them had ever been a soldier. Another 
fiction that appears in the sketch and periodically reappears in so- 
called historical sketches written by servile copyists, who never in- 
vestigate — is the statement that one of the twelve founders was a 
Chinaman. This much slandered poblador (founder) was a Chino, 
not a Chinaman. A Chino in Mexico means a curly haired half 
breed Indian — in Spain a Chinaman is a Chino. The directory in- 
forms us that, "the total value of taxable property within the city 
in the year 1870-71 was estimated at $1,372,600. There are one 
grammar and six primary public schools and six private schools. 
The total enrollment of the public schools is 510; of the private 
schools, 350." 

Of the accuracy of the county history it is impossible to judge. 
Some enthusiastic searcher after historical data has made copious 
extracts from it — not, however, by copying the matter, but simply 
by extracting the leaves. 

It was no easy task that the compiler of this pioneer directory 
had to do to describe a man's place of residence. Only on a few 
of the principal streets were the houses numbered, and the num- 
bers extended but a short distance down these. There was no 
east or west First street, no north or south Main street. 

The numbers on Mian street began at the Plaza with number 1 
and extended southerly as far as the houses were somewhat com- 
pactly built, which was about Fourth street. If you consulted the 
directory to find the residence of some one beyond that point you 
would find him put down as living below Fourth street, Fifth street, 
Sixth street and so on. You were at liberty to guess how far be- 
low the cross street he might reside. The numbering began on 
Spring street, at the junction and ended at Third street. There 
were no numbers on Hill, Olive, Charity, Hope, Flower and Grass- 
hopper streets. It was easier to locate the scattering houses on these 
streets with a telescope than by means of a directory. 

Eternity and Bull streets were the principal residence streets. 
The houses on these were all numbered, or at least described so that 
the inhabitant could be found. 

The Corrida de Toros, or bull ring, was located on Bull street 
near where the French hospital now stands. The directory de- 
scribes Carlos Bernazas as living near the head of Bull street. 
Carlos doubtless was a picador, matador, or some other kind of a 
bull fighter. The street took its name from the Plaza del Toro 
where on feast days and other occasions the sport loving people of 
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the old Peublo and the surrounding country gathered to witness 
the national amusement of Mexico and old Spain — ^bull fighting. 

Eternity street was supposed to have no beginning or end yet the 
compiler of the directory locates a piasano as living at the foot of 
Eternity street. If Eternity had a foot to stand on it must have 
had a head, and, consequently, two ends. Wasp street ran parallel 
with Bull street and was a very busy street when the wasps had 
business engagements with the muchachos of the Old Pueblo. 

Many of the street names that appear in this old directory have 
been changed. Eternity street came to an end thirty years ago 
or more and was transformed into Buena Vista street; Calle del 
Toro appears on our city map now as Castelar street, named for a 
famous Spanish statesman ; Calle de Las Avispas, the street of the 
Wasps, has lost its sting and is now a sedate street named Yale. 

Lovers' Lane, once a shady walk in the suburbs of the city, was 
deserted by lovers and its name changed to Date street years ago. 
The dates have gone with the lovers, and the lumber yards and the 
"Heathen Chinee" long ago dispelled whatever romance may have 
clustered around the shady nooks of that spooney lane. 

Moran's Lane is now East Ninth street, and Kohler's Lane is 
part of Central avenue. Calle de Las Virgines, the street of the Vir- 
gins, is now Alpine street, and Bath street is part of East Main, 
while Short street has expanded into Bellevue avenue. The Grass- 
hoppers long ago took their flight from the Calle de Las Chapules. 
In the later 70's it was transformed from the highway of the hop- 
per into Pearl street and later it became Figueroa street. The 
dwellers on Charity street, disgusted with the oft repeated attempt 
at wit, "Oh, you are living on Charity now," changed the street's 
name to Grand avenue. Jail street of forty years ago is now 
Franklin, and Calle Polyxena long ago shed its aristocratic Castilian 
cognomen and has become plebian Clay street. When our old di- 
rectory was compiled there were two Commercial streets, Commer- 
cial and New Commercial ; two High streets. High and New High, 
and three Turner streets — a triplication complimentary to the re- 
cently retired mayor of that name, all have disappeared from the 
city map. There were no street cars then to interfere with traffic ; 
no automobiles to run down and run over pedestrians, and that in- 
vention of Satan — ^the motor cycle — ^had not been turned loose to 
torment humanity. 

The stranger who might undertake to locate a residence or busi- 
ness house at night from the number given in the directory would 
have encountered a serious difficulty. The number might be all 
right and the houses where the directory located them, but to find 
these in the darkness that brooded over the city — there was the rub. 
A year or two before this old directory was compiled gas had been 
introduced into the city but the price at which it was furnished — 
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ten dollars per thousand cubic feet — prohibited its use for street 
lighting. 

In 1870 the price of gas had been reduced to $7.50 per thousand 
cubic feet. This reduction made is possible for the city fathers to 
have the business streets lighted with gas and some of the progres- 
sive merchants were able to indulge in a flicker of gas light in their 
show windows. For three-quarters of a century the old peublo and 
its successor the ciudad of Los Angeles, had been lighted by lant- 
erns hung over the doors of the houses. The citizens, proud of the 
cosmopolitan airs the city was assuming, banished lanterns from 
their house fronts and on streets where the glimmer of the gas 
failed to pemetrate, the belated pedestrian groped his way home- 
ward in darkness. The collapsed condition of the city's exchequer 
did not permit of a line of lamp posts on each side of the street, 
nor any in the middle of the blocks. If the first lamp was on the 
northeast comer of a cross street the next would be at the south- 
west comer of the second cross street and so on zigzagging down 
the street. 

Although the city was outgrowing its olden time methods and 
customs and becoming modernized the caballero — ^the horseman — 
was still in evidence on the streets. For a pedestrian to have to carry 
a step ladder to light the street lamps when a horse could be sub- 
stituted for the ladder would have been humiliating to the proud 
spirit of the Dons. A boy of fifteen or sixteen years had secured the 
contract from the council to light the lamps. He had trained his 
horse for the work. Starting out from the Plaza on the gallop 
the horse would halt at the first lamp post, the rider standing in his 
stirrups quickly lighted the lamp, at a touch or signal from his master 
the horse was off on a run for the next lamp and so on down the 
line, horse and man leaving a line of light behind them. The citizens 
were very proud of their lightning lamp lighter and neyer failed to 
call the attention of visitors to their improved system of lamp 
lighting. 

The sixty pages of advertisements in this old directory tell briefly 
the story of the business life of the city then. They tell us who 
were active in the marts of trade, who filled the civic offices, who 
administered the law, who promulgated the Gospel, and who pre- 
scribed for sick and suffering humanity. The professional ad 
writer was not in evidence then. Each advertiser wrote his own 
ad. They were plain matter of fact statements of what he had 
to offer to the public. Only in one instance did the proprietor of a 
business attempt to be facetious and he was an old pioneer who kept 
the Mammoth saloon under Temple's Bank, junction of Spring and 
Main streets. He advertises that he keeps pure wines and liquors 
and cool lager. Then in a burst of confidence he informs his patrons 
that "A word to the wise is sufficient. No killing at 300 yards here." 
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Whether his liquids brought down the imbiber before he reached the 
300-yard limit or whether they allowed him to pass beyond be^fore 
killing, the reader is left to conjecture. Of one thing his patrons 
were assured they would not die on a dead line 300 yards away 
from the saloon. 

The stages of the Coast Line Stage Company departed daily for 
San Francisco. The stations on the road were San Buenaventura, 
Santa Barbara, San Marcos, San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles, Salinas, 
Natividad, San Juan and Gilroy, where the passengers took the cars 
direct to San Francisco — ^time 66 hours. Passengers had the privi- 
lege of stopping at any of these stations as long as they pleased and 
then resuming their seats in the stage at pleasure. Occasionally a 
stage robbery broke the monotony of the tedious and tiresome trip. 
Some of the old pioneers can recall the robbery that occurred Octo- 
ber 23, 1869, in the road through the Chavez Ravine near the He- 
brew cemetery, within the city limits, six passengers were stood 
in a line with their hands raised heavenward, but not in prayer, 
while the robbers relieved them of their valuables. 

The compiler of this old pioneer directory of the city assayed to 
make it a directory of the County of Los Angeles as well but he 
made a failure of it. He found only five hundred male persons of 
mature age living in the county outside of the City of Los Angeles. 
The county then included all the territory now in the County of 
Orange. Population in the country district was widely scattered 
and it was weary work hunting for it and not very satisfactory 
from a pecuniary point when you found it. Los Angeles was then 
the only city in the county and Anaheim and Wilmington the only 
towns of commercial importance. Pasadena, the delight of the 
tourists, the paradise of health seekers, and the home of millionaires, 
had not found a place on the map. Its site was part of the San 
Pasqual rancho— an indifferent sheep pasture. The site of Pomona 
was a cattle range wh«re vast herds fed and where the bovines of 
Bashan bellowed defiance to the intruder and made it perilous for 
the pedestrian. The bleak bluffs of Santa Monica guarded the 
shores of the sunset sea but no light (dressed) brigade of sportive 
bathers charged the angry surf. No one had dreamed that a city 
would be founded at the Boca de Santa Monica. 

The site of Long Beach — marvel of the boom — was an unpeopled 
waste, not even the shadow of a lone fisherman darkened its waters. 
No sound disturbed its stillness save the ceaseless break, break, 
break, of the breakers that lashed its shores. It was more than a 
decade later that Willmore planted the germ of a town there and 
named it Willmore City. Willmore hoped to immortalize himself 
by founding a city, but his city was so feeble and puny in its in- 
fancy that it could not carry so much name, so the inhabitants re- 
christened it. Ungrateful posterity has forgotten Willmore but the 
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germ he planted has grown into an ambitious city of commercial 
aspirations that are world wide. Of the smaller cities and towns 
hatched by the boom some of which died in infancy and others that 
have grown to stalwart maturity I have not time to speak nor is it 
necessary here, they do not belong to the pioneer period of our 
county or city history. It is of the Los Angeles City and County in 
the waning years of the '60's and early 70's of the last century that 
I am writing. 

The great majority of the men who were active in business and 
politics here in those days have passed over the divide between time 
and eternity. Most of those who remain on this side have retired 
from business to enjoy the fortunes accumulated or to bewail the 
opportunities lost when they could have bought Spring streets lots 
at 50 cents a front foot, or have taken up a farm of government 
land on the site of Hollywood at the modest outlay of $1.25 an acre. 
This old directory gives the occupation of some of our pioneers 
thirty-eight years ago. 

R. M. Widney was district judge of the 17th judicial district, 
which included all of Los Angeles County. J. W. Gillette was 
deputy clerk under A. W. Potts. Cameron E. Thom was district 
attorney and Erskine M. Ross, now U. S. judge, was his assistant. 
Dr. Joseph Kurtz was coroner. 

Of the city officials then, C. Aguilar, long since dead, was mayor. 
He was the last of the native Californians to fill that office. He 
deserves a monument from the city. He vetoed an ordinance sell- 
ing outright the city's water right in the river to the old Los An- 
geles Water Company for the pitiful sum of $10,000 — ^about the 
revenue now of one week from our water system. 

Of the city council thirty-eight years ago, Wm. Ferguson and 
Oscar Macy are the sole survivors. 

Of the board of education then, Wm. H. Workman and H. D. 
Barrows are still with us. 

Of the professional men who advertised in this old directory and 
are still active in their vocations I note the names of A. W. Hutton 
and Henry T. Hazard, attorneys, and Dr. H. S. Orme and Joseph 
Kurtz, physicians. 

Louis Roeder informs the public in a full page advertisement 
that he has set up opposite the old stand of Roeder & Litchenberger 
a new establishment, where he makes to order wagons and car- 
riages. H. D. Barrows we find from and ad, is one of the firm of 
J. D. Hicks & Co., dealers in hardware and stoves. Wm. H. Work- 
man and E. H. Workman were selling saddles and harness to the 
farmers and vaqueros. Soloman Lazard had the largest dry goods 
store in the city. Victor Ponet was dealing in engravings, litho- 
graphs and chromos. N. H. Mitchell was the owner of the Pioneer 
Livery Stable at Anaheim, and the priprietor of a stage line be- 
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tween that place and Wilmington — then the only seaport between 
Santa Barbara and San Diego. J. M. Guinn, the author of this 
paper was spliting his time between the principalshi^ of the Ana- 
heim schools — running a ranch and dabbling in politics. He aspired 
to be state superintendent of schools — secured the nomination — but 
was snowed under because his brand of politics — Republican — was 
not popular that year. 

The directory locates Jacob Kuhrts, one of our oldest pioneers, on 
Main street and Fort street, but does not explain why Jake has a 
double. 

George Lehman was still running his garden of Paradise at 223 
Main street which is the highest number given in the directory. 
Adam and Eve had not been driven out of Eden, neither had George, 
but the old serpent had gotten it in the neck and the tree of knowl- 
edge was decaying. 

The story that I have gleaned from the old directory is not dra- 
matic, it is neither tragedy nor comedy — only common place. Like 
the annals of the poor, it is short and simple. This little old decripid 
directory of long ago might be made an object lesson to illustrate 
the wonderful growth of a wonderful city and county. Contrast 
this thin starved looking volume, the last of its kind — that in less 
than a score of pages attempts to tell the names of the dwellers, not 
alone in the city, but in the vast expanse of country stretching from 
the mountains to the sea, as well — with the bulky volume of the last 
city directory, and then pile up the directories of Pasadena, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, Pomona and Santa Ana and the lesser cities 
that have directories and contrast these with six pages of our old 
directory that told who lived in that territory thirty-eight years ago, 
and in that comparison you will begin to realize what the pioneers 
and the people who came later have done in less than half a life time. 



